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criticism of Mr. Russell's logistical views, as this distinction is the 
heart and soul of the Russellian logic. 

Mr. Lewis's arguments against Mr. Russell have little logical co- 
gency, and one feels that they were developed to give an excuse for 
his constructive work in the definition of his system of "strict impli- 
cation," which really requires no such apology for its existence. It 
is not the place here for me to comment upon this exceedingly valu- 
able and interesting piece of work, except to remark that its logical 
worth is utterly independent of an acceptance of Mr. Lewis's conten- 
tions against Mr. Russell. One may grant that the Russellian sys- 
tem is both a logic and a self-subsistent logic, and yet realize the 
obvious fact, which it is to Mr. Lewis's credit to have noticed, that it 
is unable to distinguish between the notion of truth, pure and simple, 
and the notion of that truth which results as a consequence of the 
laws of logic alone. 8 The logic developed by Mr. Lewis is able to give 
an account of this notion, and is, in so far, more complete in its ap- 
paratus — though not necessarily more correct in any way — than that 
of Mr. Russell. In the form which it finally assumes, it starts with a 
distinction between de facto and necessary falsity, from which a 
natural transition leads us to the notions of necessary and de facto 
truth, disjunction, and implication. The whole theory is carried out 
with great patience and ingenuity, and taking it all in all, with log- 
ical correctness. 9 It is, however, a supplement to the Russellian logic, 
and not a refutation of it. Norbert Wiener. 

Harvard University. 



SOCIETIES 

NEW YORK BRANCH OF THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL 

ASSOCIATION 

THE New York Branch of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion met in conjunction with the Section of Anthropology and 
Psychology of the New York Academy of Sciences, on Monday, May 
1, at Columbia University. The following are abstracts of the papers 
read: 

s Cf . " The Matrix Algebra for Implications, ' ' this Journal, Vol. XI., pp. 
589-600. This represents the most finished form of Mr. Lewis's system. 

» Mr. Lewis fails to include among his postulates any one, such as 
■—'(— -p = — p), which would definitely distinguish his algebra from the tradi- 
tional logical calculus. He also states it as a self-evident principle that mutually 
eqivalent propositions may be substituted for one another, whereas this is 
capable of proof, so far as the operations of his algebra are themselves con- 
cerned, on the basis of his postulates, and stands in need of such an explicit 
proof. These are, however, only minor inadequacies, and are in no way faults 
of the Lewis "Algebra of Logic" itself. 
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Some Empirical Tests in Vocational Guidance and Selection. — 

Herbert W. Rogers. 

The speaker gave a brief synopsis and critique of (1) the sources 
of demand, (2) primitive methods, (3) current business methods, 
and (4) modern scientific methods of vocational guidance and selec- 
tion. 

Since all the other methods of determining an individual's fitness 
for an occupation were found to be inadequate the speaker presented 
the results of a research, the aim of which was to test out in practise 
the method of the empirical vocational tests and to find out if they 
were tests of specific functions and were of practical significance. 
The type of work selected for correlation with the tests was the work 
included under the term stenographic ability. The tests were given 
to a group of forty-five students of stenography and typewriting. 
The results of the tests were correlated with the instructor's mid- 
year grades of ability in stenography and grammar; and every 
month, for seven months, with the net number of typewritten words 
per minute. This latter method demonstrated the uniformity of the 
correlation. Correlations below .40 were discarded. Correlations 
above .40 (the highest being .61) were teamed, producing correla- 
tions between .55 and .70. 

There were many factors which tended to lower the correlation, 
which could be, in part, eliminated if the research were repeated. 
Under more favorable conditions a series of tests could be found 
which would be a criterion for a system of vocational guidance and 
selection in the stenographic profession. None of the tests which 
correlated above .40 in typewriting was correlated to that extent in 
either stenography or grammar. Thus the tests do, to some extent, 
test specific functions and processes. All the data of this experiment 
are open to inspection. 

The Visibility of the Nerve Current. — Christine Ladd-Frankun. 
This paper will be printed in full later. 

Taboos in China. — T. T. Lew. 

The study of taboos in China is a very fruitful field, for no 
systematic treatise of any note has been made. It is a very signifi- 
cant study, for if properly made it will serve as a key to many in- 
tricate problems concerning the religious and social life of the Chinese 
people. Among the difficulties to be encountered are the following: 
The Chinese people have a very scanty history on non-political and 
non-literary subjects, and further the country is so large and has 
such diversified customs and living conditions that it is extremely 
risky to make generalizations on any subject concerning her people. 

The paper was prepared from the personal experience and ob- 
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servation of the writer, with help from literary sources, and from the 
students from the various parts of China who are studying in 
America. 

Sixty different taboos were described and classified into three 
main groups: (1) taboos of persons, (2) taboos of acts, and (3) taboos 
of things. The third class was subdivided into taboos of food, cloth- 
ing, names, words, days, and colors. The author calls attention to 
some of the customs of Europe and America that are similar to or 
sharply contrasted with these taboos. Such special questions as 
sanction of taboos, their enforcement, abrogation, duration, and 
transmissibility were discussed. 

The taboos were interpreted, wherever possible, in the light of the 
history, current thoughts, and practise of the people. Six possible 
explanations are offered to account for the different taboos: (1) the 
idea of cleanness and uncleanness, (2) the philosophy of "felicity 
and adversity," (3) the idea of sacredness and reverence, (4) social 
approval and disapproval, (5) pseudo-scientific knowledge, (6) 
purely ethical considerations. 

The significance and outlook of taboos were next discussed. Many 
factors are working toward the elimination of many of the older 
taboos, and the substitution of new ones, especially the adoption of 
new customs and modes of living. The changes are very significant 
from the point of view of social psychology and the psychology of 
religion. 

How Psychoanalysis Cures Nervousness. — Samuel A. Tannen- 

BAUM, M.D. 

The author gave a brief review of the Freudian theory of the 
origin and meaning of the psychoneuroses (apprehensive neuroses, 
hysteria, and obsession neuroses), of the tremendous role of the un- 
conscious mental activities, psychic conflicts, and repressions in our 
daily life, and how these lead to the development of neuroses. The 
technique of the psychoanalytic method was outlined briefly. How 
the treatment brings about the cure of the patient was explained 
under nine headings: (1) Catharsis. The patient gives free vent in 
speech and action to the pent-up emotions, hence the designation, 
"the talking cure." (2) Eelief of Fear, which results when the 
patient is convinced that he is suffering from a curable ailment and 
is not insane or bewitched. (3) Enlightenment. Some symptoms 
result from erroneous beliefs and these are cured when the patient 
learns the truth. (4) Reconversion of the Effect. Somatic and 
psychic symptoms are often only the expression of remorse, vin- 
dictiveness, self -punishment, etc. (5) Substitution of the Effect. 
An emotional complex is often only the reaction to and defense 
against the contrary emotion, e. g., exaggerated solicitude vs. re- 
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pressed animosity. (6) Confession. The neurotic is an unconscious 
criminal and sinner. The treatment enables him to discover and 
confess his unacted crimes and sins and thus he is restored to the 
people about him. (7) Transference. As a result of the attachment 
for the psychoanalyst the patient takes a livelier interest in the 
world and develops a strong desire to be cured; the physician be- 
comes the connecting link between the neurotic and the rest of the 
world. (8) Sublimation. The patient is encouraged to apply his 
newly found energies to more noble purposes than the maintenance 
of neurotic symptoms. (9) Suggestion plays a very small role in the 
treatment. All these mechanisms were illustrated by reference to 
patients who had been treated and cured by the speaker. 

A. T. POFFENBERGER, Jr., 

Secretary. 

Columbia TJnivebsity. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

Psychological Effects of Alcohol. An Experimental Investigation of the 
Effects of Moderate Doses of Ethyl Alcohol on a Belated Group of 
N euro-muscular Processes in Man. Raymond Dodge and Francis G. 
Benedict. With a chapter on Free Association in collaboration with 
F. Lyman Wells. Washington: Carnegie Institution, Publication No. 
232. 1915. Pp. 281. 

In 1913 the Nutrition Laboratory of the Carnegie Institution circu- 
lated a " tentative plan for a proposed investigation into the physiological 
action of ethyl alcohol in man " and a proposed " correlative study of the 
psychological effects of alcohol on man." During the academic year 
1913-14 Professor Dodge and Dr. Wells conducted investigations on a 
related group of neuro-muscular processes. The present volume is a 
report of the results of this work. It is a well-printed volume, with 
thirty-three excellent illustrations. Some 65 pages are devoted to detailed 
accounts of apparatus and technique, and nearly 100 pages to the tabular 
presentation of the original data. 

The investigation was admirably conceived, with a model compre- 
hension of the intricacy of the problem, the technical requirements, and 
the art of presentation and interpretation. No brief review can do justice 
to the technical care and skill which the treatment of every problem 
evinces. The report will serve for a long time as a classic example of 
the experimental methods of "dynamic" psychology. 

The first chapter describes the general plan of the investigation, the 
selection of the experimental processes, the methodological and statistical 
considerations and difliculties, the subjects, the dosage, and the general 
arrangement of apparatus. The subjects included a total abstainer, a 
group of moderate users of alcohol, an excessive drinker, and three psycho- 
pathic subjects under treatment for excessive alcoholism. The neuro- 



